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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: PORTUGAL 


All values in million of U.S. $ 
unless otherwise stated 

Q 979 980 980/197 
Exchange Rate-US$1=Escudos 43.940) (48.924) (50.062 % change 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GDP a/ 
Factor cost, current prices b/ 16,209 18,554 21,863 
Factor cost, 1963 prices b/ 4,197 3,901 c/ 3,965 c/ 
Per capita, current factor costs (U.S.$)b/ 1,744 1,987 2,313 
Fixed Investment, current prices b/ 3,563 3,796 4,934 
Industrial Production (1970=100) a/f/ 166.0 177.9 187.6 
MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply, M2 g/ 15,792 19,926 25,251 
Interest rates: 
Central Bank, discount (Percent) h/ 18.0 18.0 18.0 
Commercial bank, prime (Percent) i/ 18.25 18.25 18.25 
Price Indices 
CPI, avg. (1976=100) a/j/ 155.4 193.0 225.0 16.6 
Industrial Wage, Lisbon (1961=100)e/ 590.2 672.6 820.5 22.0 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS & TRADE 
Gold & For. Exch. Reserves g/k/ (gross) 1,771 1,718 6,251 n/ 263.9 
Central Govt. Debt g/1/ 6,488 8,431 9,014 6.9 
(External) 1/ 1,458 1,832 2,208 20.5 
Central Govt. Debt Service 562 831 1,074 29.2 
Balance of Payments (current account) -~826 -34 -1,100 aa 
Exports, f.o.b. 2,379 3,607 4,638 m/ 28.6 
U.S share 170 220 264 m/ = 20.0 
Imports, f.0o.b. 4,787 6,194 8,440 m/ 36.3 
U.S. share 560 722 922 m/ 27.7 


Main 1980 imports from the U.S. (Thousands of metric tons and millions of dollars): 
Corn (2624) $395.8; wheat (464) $90; sunflower seeds (219) $67.7; soybeans (125) 
$35.1; raw cotton (18) $33.6; oil-cake and vegetable oi] residues (85) $22.7; 
plastic and plastic materials (19) $21.5; automatic data processing machines and 
systems $15; iron or steel coils for re-rolling (44) $14.2; bituminous coal (162) 
$14.2; aircraft $14.1; grain sorghum (66) $11.6; cane sugar (13) $9.3; rice (24) 
$8.6; aircraft parts and accessories $7.5; electrical measuring instruments and 
apparatus $6.1; aircraft engine parts $5.6; raw hides and skins (3) $5.4; 
electronic tubes, cells, diodes etc. $5.4; and antibiotics $5.3 


ources: Boletim Mensal das Estatisticas do Comercio Externo; Boletim Mensal de 
Estatistica; Conta Geral do Estado; Estatisticas Monetarias e Financeiras; Annual 
Report of the Bank of Portugal, and Orcamento Geral do Estado. 

a/Continental Portugal only. b/Govt. of Portugal revised estimates. c/The declines in 
1979 and 1980 constant GDP results from substantial changes in the exchange rates in 
those years. (compared with 1978) d/Measured in escudo terms the increase was 4 
percent. e/In industry and transportation: average of quarterly index. f/Not 
seasonally adjusted but adjusted for work-days; average of monthly index. g/End of 
period exchange rates used: 1978 (U.S. $=Esc. 46.010), 1979 (Esc. 49.781), and 1980 
(Esc. 53.040) h/Discount rate increased to 18% on May 5, 1978. i/Prime rate raised 
to 18.25% on May 5, 1978. j/Excludes rent component. k/Bank of Portugal only. 
1/Excludes central bank debt, the debt of nationalized banking sector, and Portugal's 
TMF and World Bank quotas. m/Preliminary figures. n/Gold reserves were revalued on 
May 10, 1980. They are now quoted at US$254.92 per troy ounce. 
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SUMMARY 


Elections in 1979 and 1980 gave Portugal a center-right coalition 
Government with an absolute majority in the legislature. For the 
first time, therefore, since the 1974-75 revolutionary period, 
Portugal has a Government which could have a sufficient life to carry 
out medium-term policies and programs. The Government is committed to 
Portuguese entry into the EC; to an increasingly larger NATO role; 
and to a private enterprise economic system. 


Portugal's economic performance in 1980 led to an approximate five 
percent GNP growth rate, a significant improvement in inflation rates, 
and increases in real wages for the first time since 1976. The 
balance of payments moved to a $1 billion deficit (projected to be 
$1.7 billion in 1981), but financing the deficit should pose no 
serious problem because of Portugal's excellent credit standing and 
$10 billion in gold reserves. Economic prospects for 1981 appear more 
modest, with expectations of a three percent growth rate, mainly 
resulting from a continuing decline in exports (caused by the economic 
slump in Western Europe) and as a consequence of the 1980-81 drought 
which impacted agricultural and energy output. 


Portugal's recently announced industrial development policy, with 
emphasis on the exploitation of its own natural resources, expansion 
of those industries in which it has a technological edge, and 
development of a few, carefully chosen state-of-the-art industries, 
will generate export (including consultant services) and investment 
opportunities for the United States. Portugal welcomes foreign 
investment and has specified sectors which it particularly wishes to 
promote. U.S. export opportunities cover a wide range; e.g. coal, 
agriculture and food processing, tourism, alternative energy 
technology and equipment, mining, construction, fish, port and airport 
development. 


PART A - THE POLITICAL/ECONOMIC CONTEXT 


GREATER GOVERNMENT STABILITY 


MAJORITY GOVERNMENT: After a half dozen years of first provisional, 
then minority, and later "presidentially inspired" (i.e., non-party 
based) Governments, Portuguese voters in off-year elections in 
December 1979 gave an absolute majority to the Democratic Alliance 
(AD), a center-right coalition composed of the Social Democratic 
(PSD), Center Democratic (CDS), and Popular Monarchist (PPM) parties. 
The following year, during regularly scheduled general elections, the 
AD enlarged its 6-seat majority to 18 in the 250-seat legislative 
chamber. 
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A few days before the December 7, 1980, Presidential race that returned 
incumbent President Antonio Ramalho Eanes to power, Portugal's feisty 
and charismatic Prime Minister, Francisco Sa Carneiro, perished when 
the light plane carrying him to a political rally for the AD's 
challenger to President Eanes crashed on takeoff. 


The consolidation of the AD's power introduced a qualitative change to 
Portuguese politics, which for several years had been characterized by 
chaos (1974-75) and instability (1976-79). For the first time since 
the April 1974 military coup that led ultimately to the restoration of 
democracy, Portugal has a Government that may be in office long enough 
to be able to tackle more than just the day-to-day problems. 


KEY GOVERNMENT GOALS: The parties that constitute the AD have 
political views that range from those of the PSD's liberal wing, to 
the CDS conservative right. Uniting the parties is their opposition 
to the Marxist jargon of the 1976 constitution, and their avowed 
determination to shift the economic balance of power unequivocally 
from the public to the private sector. The coalition partners hope to 
find enough common ground with the democratic opposition - which 
includes, inter alia, the Socialists (PS) and the Independent Social 
Democrats (ASDI) - to purge the 1976 Constitution of its Marxist bias, 
and to extinguish the Revolutionary Council, the military's post-1976 
institutional vehicle for expressing political power. Prospects for 
the two power blocks reaching a common understanding on the first of 
these issues appear good, and excellent with regard to extinguishing 
the Revolutionary Council. 


Although the present government parties on the one hand and the 
democratic opposition on the other hold views that differ in many 
respects, there are large areas of agreement between the two. Both, 
for example, are committed to bringing Portugal into the European 
Communities (EC-the Common Market) in the next few years; to having 
Portugal play a purposeful and increasingly larger NATO role; to 
using Portugal's influence to foster closer ties between Europe and 
Africa and between developed and developing countries. 


THE ECONOMY 


MEDIUM-TERM OBJECTIVES: In March 1981 the AD's Assembly majority 
provided the votes necessary to adopt Portugal's first medium-term 
economic planning strategy since the 1974 revolution. The strategy, 
to be implemented through a detailed government decree and subsequent 
legislation, establishes the following principal objectives for the 
period 1981-1984: 


-- increase output by an average of 5 percent per year; 
-- reduce Portugal's price inflation to the EC's average; 
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raise real wages and assure that labor receives a share 
of higher productivity; 

lower unemployment significantly below 1980's level 

of 7.9 percent; 

keep the external deficit within manageable levels; 
limit the public sector's growth. 


OBJECTIVES FOR 1981: For the year 1981, the Government proposes to: 


reduce the current budget deficit as a share of GNP; 

increase both public and private investment; 

give priority to investments in the primary sector 

and in the key industries and activities defined in the System of 
Integrated Investment Incentives (SIII, see Part B), export 
activities and housing; 

continue the programmed monthly escudo devaluation, presently at 
the rate of 0.5 percent per month, so long as justified by 
objective economic conditions; 

assure that real wages increase. 


POLICY INSTRUMENTS: The AD Government plans to use a broad range of 
policies and instruments to achieve the planning objectives. Among 
these are fiscal and financial incentives to foster productive 
investment; monetary and exchange rate policies that will, over time, 


check inflation and protect Portuguese competitiveness in foreign 
markets; budget policies that will permit the private sector to 
expand at rates significantly higher than the public sector (in some 
areas, such as finance, the Government intends to reduce the public 
sector's role). 


RECENT ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


Output: Despite 1980's lackluster performance for the OECD area as a 
whole, Portugal posted a respectable growth rate, estimated at above 
five percent, according to preliminary government data. (Note: The 
expression of GDP in dollars on page 2 distorts growth trends because 
of exchange rate changes.) Stronger domestic demand, generated both 
by higher public spending and improved private purchasing power during 
the year, appear to have more than compensated for declining growth in 
external demand. Unfortunately, for 1981 government sources 
anticipate that growth will slow down to about three percent, mainly 
as a result of the continuing decline in export growth rates and as a 
consequence of the drought that severely trimmed agricultural and 
energy (hydroelectric) output in the fall and winter 1980-81. An 
overall improvement in the economies of Western Europe would give the 
Portuguese economy a significant boost. 
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Prices: Price performance in 1980 improved significantly over the 
previous year, with average consumer prices rising only 16.6 percent 
above year earlier levels, compared to 24 percent in 1979. 
Developments for the first few months of 1981 suggested that price 
inf lation had begun to level off at about 15 percent. April data, 
however, reflect an acceleration in inflation, due mostly to 
drought-induced higher food prices. 


Wages: For the first time since 1976, real wages in 1980 increased by 
I or 2 percentage points. Wage contract settlements so far in 1981 
Suggest that average real wages should again rise moderately this year. 


The Balance of Payments: After bringing the current account deficit 
from $1.5 billion in 1977 to near balance in 1979, the deficit in 1980 
grew to a level of about $1 billion. This increase was a result of 
several factors, including easier credit, expansionary government 
budget policies, higher demand for imports because of improved real 
incomes, and sharply higher oi] prices. In 1981, the current account 
deficit is likely to widen substantially because of higher food and 
energy imports necessitated by the drought, weaker demand for 
Portuguese exports, and adverse external price developments. Sharply 
higher interest rates will also contribute to a higher debt service 
burden. The recently revised 1981 plan forecasts a $1.7 billion 
current account deficit. The deficit should pose no serious financing 
problems, however. Portugal's debt service ratio is relatively low, 
Portugal enjoys excellent access to international lending 
institutions, and it retains approximately $10 billion in gold 
reserves (valued at June 1980 average prices). Portugal will probably 
continue to experience relatively large, but financeable, balance of 
payments deficits through the mid-80's as the trade gap widens to 
accommodate higher imports needed for investment. Careful management 
of imported resources should enable Portugal to reduce the relative 
size of its balance of payments deficits in the latter half of the 
decade. 


Credit and Interest Rates: Domestic credit expanded by 12.9 percent 
in 1980. The Bank of Portugal has modified the credit management 
scheme in the past few years by substituting the discrete credit 
growth ceilings it imposed on individual banks with a scheme that ties 
the growth in net lending to net growth in time deposits. This 
modification could provide additional credit expansion if deposits 
continue to grow at the high rates evidenced in the last two years. 
Remittances from emigrant Portuguese workers have continued to expand 
at high rates. Recent political developments in France, where nearly 
one million Portuguese workers reside, have apparently boosted 
remittances from this country. Meanwhile, interest rates, which range 
from 18.5 to 22.5 percent (excluding subsidies for certain 
operations), have remained unchanged since May 1978. Given the 
improvement in inflation and the Government's desire to spur private 
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investment, the Government will probably want to reduce interest rates 
as soon as international interest rate conditions permit. 


Exchange Rate: In June 1980 the Government reduced to 0.5 percent, 
from the previous 0.75 rate, the escudo's programmed monthly 
depreciation against a basket of currencies. The Government is likely 
to maintain the present rate so long as there is no significant 
alteration in prevailing interest rate/inflation differentials. 
However, the strength of the dollar in 1981 has caused the exchange 
rate to increase from 53.040 escudos per dollar on December 31, 1980, 
to 63.834 escudos per dollar on July 1, 1981, a 20.4 percent escudo 
depreciation in dollar terms. 


Investment: Both public and private investment activity picked up 
somewhat in the course of 1980. More recent trends suggest that the 
pace may be accelerating, although capital formation rates are 
probably still below target rates. Nonetheless, indicators such as 
cement, steel, building and mining equipment sales indicate that some 
sectors are operating at relatively high rates. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


THE EC NEGOTIATIONS: Portugal's negotiations for EC membership 
shifted from high gear into neutral during 1981 as the EC got caught 
up in difficult internal budget and agriculture policy problems. The 
consequent delay has forced Portuguese leaders to abandon the hopes 
they nurtured of bringing Portugal into the EC in January 1983 and to 
set their sights on 1984 instead. Despite the disappointment here, 
the political commitment to Portugal's integration in the Common 
Market has not flagged. As the negotiations progress, large segments 
of the informed Portuguese public are becoming increasingly aware that 
EC membership will require Portugal to make some painful adjustments 
if it is to realize the full benefits of membership. Significant new 
investments in basic infrastructure, in technology (especially in the 
primary sector), and in human resource management will be required to 
make Portugal competitive with its EC partners once the protective 
barriers are removed. The EC and other multilateral institutions are 
disposed to help Portugal overcome some of those constraints. Over 
the next several years, EC institutions and the World Bank will 
finance projects in Portugal in activities as diverse as road 
building, oil exploration, and planning for human capital needs. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENERGY POLICY: In major statements delivered in recent 
months, Industry and Energy Minister Bayao Horta traced the broad 
framework of the principles that will guide Portuguese industrial and 
energy policy over the next several years. In industry, Portugal will 
seek to optimize Portuguese value added of domestic natural 

resources; improve quality so as to protect its competitiveness in 
foreign markets; expand those industries in which it enjoys a 
technological edge and those for which market prospects appear good; 
develop a few, carefully chosen state-of-the-art industries. These 
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are discussed in greater detail in Part B. With regard to energy, 
Portugal will seek, over the medium and longer term, to reduce its 
dependence on imported oil by diversifying both the sources and the 
types of fuels. Several Portuguese entities have already expressed 
considerable interest in importing U.S. coal. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


WIDER TRADE GAP REFLECTS STRONG IMPORT GROWTH 


Growth in the volume of Portuguese exports in 1980 slowed to eight 
percent from the extraordinarily high 1978-79 rates (25 percent in 
1979). Import volume growth accelerated somewhat to 10.5 percent 
(five percent in 1979) in response to oi] prices, sharply stronger 
domestic demand and slowed depreciation of the escudo. The year 1981 
should see an accentuation of these trends, caused in part by a weaker 
external demand for Portuguese exports and by greater import needs 
generated by investment projects and the 1980-81 drought. Exports 
($4.6 billion) equalled about 55 percent of imports ($8.4 billion), a 
deterioration from the 59 percent export/import ratio of 1979, but 
perhaps a necessary condition of Portugal's investment-led growth 
plan. Portuguese imports consist primarily of essential goods - 
especially food, raw materials, and capital equipment. Imports of 
luxury items and many consumer goods are discouraged through high 
import duties, import surcharges, and, in some cases, quotas. 
Preliminary 1980 figures show the U.S. closely trailing West Germany 
as Portugal's leading country supplier ($975 million FOB Germany; 
$922 million FOB U.S.). The U.K. and France placed third and fourth, 
respectively. The EC as a whole accounted for 39 percent of 
Portugal's imports and 55 percent of its exports in 1980. The EFTA 
countries provided 7.5 percent of imports and took 14 percent of 
Portuguese exports. Portugal grants and receives preferential access 
in both trading areas, which gives EC and EFTA-sourced imports 
significantly lower import duties than those applying to U.S. and 
other most-favored-nation suppliers. 


In 1980 the U.S. provided approximately 11 percent of Portuguese 
imports ($922 million FOB) and absorbed about six percent of 
Portugal's exports ($264 million). The customary U.S. trade surplus 
increased to $658 million, up from $489 million in 1979. Agricultural 
products, partly financed by concessional credits, accounted for some 
67 percent of Portugal's U.S. imports. The most significant 

nonagr icultural U.S. exports were: materials for the plastics 
industry; coal; iron and steel coils for re-rolling; ADP 
equipment; aircraft parts and accessories; electrical measuring 
instuments; excavating machinery; hides and skins; and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Major U.S. imports from Portugal in 1980 included wine, cork and cork 
products, tomato paste, cotton textiles, canned fish, wearing apparel 
and knitware, ferroalloys, and plastic molds. Portugal is a 
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beneficiary of the U.S. Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) 
program. Roughly 39 percent of Portuguese exports to the U.S. in 1980 
entered duty free under GSP. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT - WELCOME 


Portugal's Foreign Investment Code permits direct foreign investment 
in all sectors except those explicitly reserved to the State by Law 
46/77,% The AD Government plans legislative and/or constitutional 
changes needed to open certain of these sectors, especially banking 
and insurance, to private initiative. The Code contains liberal 
profit remittance regulations and allows foreign firms access to all 
tax incentives available to national companies. Additional incentives 
can be negotiated on a case-by-case basis for major investments of 
particular interest to Portugal - e.g., those involving advanced 
technology or high labor intensity. The Code also created the Foreign 
Investment Institute (IIE), which is responsible for coordinating the 
Government's response to foreign direct investment and technology 
transfer proposals. IIE representatives conducted three seminars in 
the U.S. in 1980 to encourage U.S. firms to invest in Portugal. Over 
the past several months investment missions have come to Portugal from 
Belgium, Japan, France, the Netherlands, Spain, and Sweden. 


The Integrated Investment Incentive System (SIII), initiated in June 
1980, is also available to foreign investors. Projects seeking to 
qualify for fiscal and financial incentives are appraised according to 
three criteria: economic productivity (i.e. the ratio of the value of 
the investment and the value of the resulting product, with exports 
and imports constituting respectively premiums and penalties in this 
calculation); sectorial priority; and regional priority. The 
Government is considering methods to speed the processing of 
back-logged SIII applications. 


One of the priority regions specified in the SIII is the Sines 
Industrial Development Zone, created about ten years ago and located 
about 150 kilometers south of Lisbon. Major petrochemical projects 
are in operation and others are planned for Sines (e.g. a $22 million 
carbon black plant in which Ashland Oi] is a partner). Sines also 
boasts a deepwater harbor able to handle large crude carriers and 
other vessels. The U.S. consulting firm, PRC Harris, was recently 
selected to develop a new master plan for the development of Sines' 
port, which may include a major ore and coal terminal. The Portuguese 
Government is keenly interested in bringing new industries to Sines, 
especially light and medium manufacturing facilities. 


* Sectors currently barred to new private ventures include banking, 
insurance, mass transit, steel making, cement manufacture, post and 
telecommunications, scheduled air and rail service, electricity 
production and distribution, petroleum refining and basic 


etrochemicals, fertilizers, and the arms industry. Exceptions can be 
made in the underlined sectors, requiring formation of joint ventures 


with public enterprises. See Law 46/77, article 5. 
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Portugal's relative political stability, as well as its investment 
incentives, favorable labor rates, adaptable work force, favorable 
climate and geographic location, and approaching entry into the EC, 
have combined to stimulate recent significant increases in foreign 
investment. The IIE approved roughly $215 million in new investments 
and reinvestments in 1980, compared with only $88 million in 1979. 
Much of this activity is in the automotive sector. In August 1980, 
the Government signed an agreement with General Motors for a $30 
million rubber component manufacturing facility. GM is also planning 
a sizeable investment to make cable and wiring for motor vehicles. In 
March 1980, the French firm DBA signed a $150 million contract for the 
manufacture of automotive brakes. Other important automotive 
investments are under discussion. Mining and prospection agreements 
have been signed with Exxon, Billiton, and Allied Chemical. Yoshida 
will open a $6 million zipper factory. Another firm is considering 
manufacturing of parts for the aerospace industry. Potential 
investors should become thoroughly familiar with Portuguese labor laws. 


An April 1981 survey by the American Chamber of Commerce in Portugal 
shows total U.S. investment (total net assets) to be about $430 
million. The largest U.S. investors include Mobil, Ford, General 
Motors, Esso, ITT, IBM, Merck Sharp and Dohme, and Control Data. Four 
U.S. banks now have representative offices in Lisbon; others are 
expected to establish offices soon in anticipation of the removal of 
restrictions on private banking. Foreign financial institutions, 
including U.S., are also showing interest in investment company 
participation and in establishing leasing companies. Bank of Portugal 
figures for new investment or reinvestment undertaken during the 
1976-79 period show the U.S. ranking second ($43 million), behind 
Switzerland ($69 million), and ahead of France ($38 million) and 
Germany ($35 million). 


OPPORTUNITIES - DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 


The Portuguese Government recently outlined its industrial development 
strategy. This strategy contains a number of indicators which can 
guide the U.S. exporter or investor to successful business relations 
with Portugal. The strategy contains four priority policies: 


1) exploitation, with optimization of the Portuguese value added, 
of all the country's natural resources. 


a) in general, limitation of investment in the classical 
heavy industries to those based on national raw materials 
(e.g. expansion of the steel industry using Portuguese iron 
ore and of non-ferrous metallurgy - copper, lead and zinc and 
wolfram). 
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b) development of ceramic raw materials which have application in 
electronics and strong light fibers; development of insulating 
materials - cork, slate byproducts, glass byproducts, diatomite. 


c) development of the food processing and packaging industry 
based upon Portuguese agriculture. 


2) qualitative improvement (management, design, technology, modern 
machinery), but without significant expansion, of the traditional 
manufacturing industries (e.g. textiles and clothing, furniture, toys, 
footwear and leather articles) in order to maintain their competitive 
positions. 


3) intensive development and expansion of those industries in which 
Portugal already has some technology of its own and enjoys a stable 
comparative advantage (e.g. mechanical and light electrical equipment 
of all types; transport material; equipment concerned with energy 
conservation; equipment for handling and hoisting raw materials and 
other sundry materials; mechanical and electrical components and 
engines for motor vehicles; industrial electronics and 
telecommunications). 


4) creation of a nucleus of advanced technologies which are 
compatible with Portugal's human and material resources with a view 
to increasing Portugal's technological autonomy (e.g. innovation in 


all the areas previously mentioned; also strong light materials, 
compound materials, semi-conductors, renewable energy technologies). 


The industrial policy underscores the importance of a strong private 
sector. The Government also has promised a number of relevant but as 
yet unspecified measures: a new industry bill; guidelines of 
industrial policy for sectors of major strategic importance; a medium- 
and long-term national energy plan to make Portugal less dependent on 
oil; a new mining code to encourage investment. 


Clearly, the strategy points up a number of direct opportunities for 
manufactured exports and investments from the U.S. which will assist 
Portugal in implementing these policies. Also needed will be 
consulting services to further define these policies and put them into 
practice. 


The priority activities in which the Portuguese Government hopes to 
attract investment through the SIII include: fishing; mining; food 
processing, including freezing; textile and apparel manufacturing; 
granulated cork products; leather shoes; furniture; resins; 
fertilizers; pharmaceuticals; porcelain and glass; marble; 
specialty steel; refining of nonferrous metals; and manufacture of 
solar collectors, nonelectric engines, agricultural equipment, 
metalworking and woodworking machines, food processing and bottling 
equipment, textile machines, pumps and compressors, plastic molds, and 
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motor vehicles and parts; and utilization of natural resources, byproducts, 
or waste to produce and conserve energy. 


U.S. export opportunities in today's Portugal revolve especially 
around agriculture and food processing, tourism, alternative energy 
sources, mining, transportation including road building, and housing 
construction. Coal deserves special mention as both the electric 
company and the Portuguese petroleum company are seeking significant 
quantities. The U.S. and Portugal recently signed a Governing 
International Fishing Agreement (GIFA) which has enhanced Portugal's 
market for U.S. seafood exports. Other activities include upgrading 
hospital facilities and improving the postal system infrastructure. 
Studies are being done on port development (Sines, Setubal and Lisbon) 
and the expansion of Lisbon's airport, and/or the possible need for a 
new airport, plus creation of a secondary airport network. Major 
projects are being planned for exploitation of iron ore deposits and 
expansion of pyrite production. 


U.S. firms will continue to face keen competition from Western 
European suppliers who are already well established in the Portuguese 
market. Moreover, as negotiations for Portuguese entry into the EC 
proceed, the Government can be expected to display an increasing 
propensity for awarding international foreign contracts to firms 
established in EC member countries. The availability of external 
financing is a critical factor in contract awards, since the domestic 
credit supply remains tight. Another critical factor is the formation 
of enduring relationships (e.g. through joint ventures or licensing 
arrangements by foreign suppliers with Portuguese companies, thereby 
imparting technology and employment opportunities domestically). Time 
and again major projects are awarded to Portuguese/foreign 
"partnerships" who win out over the foreign supplier interested only 
in a "one-shot" opportunity. U.S. firms planning to bid on major 
tenders may, therefore, wish to explore cooperative arrangements with 
qualified Portuguese companies. 


The Export-Import Bank programs should help potential U.S. suppliers 
compete with third-country exporters. Investment credit and insurance 
programs through the U.S. Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC) program in Portugal also should facilitate U.S. exports. 


During the coming year, the U.S. Department of Commerce will sponsor 
at least four major export promotion events in Portugal: a catalog 
show on food packaging (Nov. 1981), a catolog show on metalworking 
equipment (April 1982), and a catalog show on textile machinery (tent. 
Sept. 1982), and a food freezing trade mission (Feb. 1982). 


U.S. suppliers interested in selling in the Portuguese market are 
invited to contact the following organizations: 


Office of Country Marketing - Portugal 
Export Development 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington D.C. 20230 
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Export-Import Bank of the United States 
811 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington D.C. 20571 


Foreign Credit Insurance Association 
One World Trade Center, 9th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10048 


Commercial Attache 

American Embassy 

Av. Duque de Loule, 39 

1103 Lisbon Codex (or: APO N.Y. 09678, if 
writing from the U.S.) 


Instituto do Investimento Estrangeiro 
(Foreign Investment Institute) 

Av. da Liberdade, 258-4 

1200 Lisbon, Portugal 


Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
1129 20th. St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20527 


The following organizations are also prepared to assist potential U.S. 
exporters or investors: 


American Chamber of Commerce in Portugal 
Rua D. Estefania, 155-5 E 
1000 Lisbon, Portugal 


Portugal - U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
5 West 45th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
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trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 
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@ industry trends @ trade regulations 
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@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 


Implications for the United States 
focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


e is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect US. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


ELLOS EIT TELE LEI LT LISD LOGIE GEIR 8S PATI IEE: EP. BL ENN RE RE AE OLLIE RN BNE SE SEPA EIELS SO AB IL ALLE TLE IEE LEE DI RIR ES BE SANE ATE IA ENE NLE ETT LEE EE 0 PELE CLIT E STL RIEL OE TEEN EE, 

ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 

Enclosed is $________ 0) check, 


CO money order, or charge to my Total charges $_____ Fill in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No Credit 


CerLEee-o | 


Expiration Date 
a Month/Year CITT) 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $40 per year ($50 overseas) 
(0 Foreign Economic Trends at $50 ($62.50 overseas) 


Company Name 

individual's Name—First. Last 

Street address 

City State ZIP Code 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








WORLDWIDE 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES . .. 
FREE! 


Here's a calendar of U.S. trade promotion events to be 
held abroad during the upcoming months. It’s yours free 
for the asking. You'll find out about exhibitions, trade 
missions, and seminars featuring specific U.S. products 
and services, where they're being held, and whom to 
contact for more information. Whether your products are 
agricultural machinery or textiles manufacturing 
equipment, energy systems or computers, we've got an 
exhibition custom tailored to your export needs—and 
designed to introduce your products to ready and eager 
buyers overseas. 


Send for your free copy of the Overseas E 
Promotion Calendar today. Your world markets are 
waiting. 


MAIL TO: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
international Trade Administration 


Office of Export Marketing Assistance 
Export Communications Section, Rm. 4009 
Washington, DC 20230 


Yes! Please send me my free copy of the Overseas Export Promotion Calendar. 


Name Title 





